a  a'*  vi*  a  vaa 


Briefly 


charted 


U  K.  Larimore.  professor  of  business  admini^H 
^uri  Southcm  will  have  an  article  pubSh^^ 
^^[ng  boo*^  The  article  entitled,  “Break-Pv»n  a  ^ 
J^Iwucation.'’  will  be  included  in  •Readings'^  S.'” 
Accounting”  puUishedT 


Article  reprinted 


ojshing  ct—T — ^ . 

r^^xed  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Vargo  of  the  Universitv  of  . 

the  book  wUl  be  used  «  a  supplement  teSb^k 

P„«.tala^unt.ng  courses  in  coUegesand^vISS^ 

unmore  s  article  first  appeared  in  the  SeptemS- 
^  of  “MaMgcment  Accounting,”  published  by  the  National 
^^tion  of  Accountants.  ^  i^auonal 


[vvo  teach  seminar 


^.^rsonad  psychology,  a  seminar  in  the  emerging  field  of 
^0©-  and  ^ucauon.  wiU  be  offered  this  Ii^er  ^ 
w^ught  by  Dr  Charles  Niess  and  Allan  Combs  The 
^  wifi  foci^  on  lug^r  order  human  potentials  and 
^ques  for  individual  development  toward  .them.  Such 
jgjjials  include  extended  modes  of  awareness,  as  well  as  in- 
centering  in  the  here  and  now. 

j^rtures  ^  be  ©ven  on  each  of  a  variety  of  topics  and  at 
^  half  of  the  class  time  will  be  given  over  to  informal 
sessions.  Topics  include  relaxation  training 
j^Ubon,  bio-feedback,  and  the  importance  of  the  mind-body 
j^jjtiooship  (health,  diet,  exercise  including  some  work  with 
^  art  exercises  and  hatha  yoga ),  and  the  role  of  attitude  in 
^ease. 

f-T  Also,  personal  growth  and  creaUvity  will  be  explored  through 

and  guided  or  dynamic  fantasy.  Topics  wifi  be  explored 

^  the  perspectives  of  both  personal  development,  and  ap- 
^tions  in  educational  settings. 

^  seminar  is  offered  for  three  hours  credit  in  either 
Lfd»Iog>’  or  education  course  number  498,  and  wifi  meet  from 
|l4:30pjn.  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  There  is  a  limit  of  20  in 
Utdass,  but  it  is  no^  filled  at  this  time. 


Ibo/// nger  wins  award 


J  Selected  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Student  Achievement 
I  Award  is  Susan  Elaine  Bollinger,  a  senior  at  Missouri  Southern. 
Ifiis  award  is  given  annually  to  the  outstanding  graduating 
I  iffcness  administration  student. 

BflDinger  will  be  presented  with  a  medallion  at  the  Honors 

ICflovQcation  on  May  3.  She  will  also  receive  a  year’s  sub- 
xnptiaa  to  “The  Wall  Street  Journal.” 

VkH  y*ai,  ■Sotling«T  was  the  orgetnizer  and  president  of 

IOnicron  Delta  Epsilon,  an  honor  society  in  economics  at 
iOssouri  Southern.  She  is  also  active  in  charity  organizations. 
Ibis  May,  Bollinger  plans  to  graduate  with  a  Bachelor  of 

I  Science  degree  in  Accounting.  She  is  married  to  John  Bollinger, 
Senior  Sales  Representative  for  Xerox  Corporation. 


rearboo/cs  available 


Time  is  fast  running  out  for  those  wanting  a  copy  of 
Crossroads,  the  aruiual  yearbook  of  Southern,  according  to 
jwcn  Hunt,  yearbook  adviser.  Persons  wishing  to  purchase  a 
iook  or  those  who  have  already  paid  and  wish  to  pick  their  copy 
apmay  do  so  until  2  p.m.  today  in  room  104  of  the  (College  Union, 
rhc  office  wifi  also  be  open  on  Monday  from  11  a.m.  to  1  in  the  af- 
wnoon  to  sell  or  distribute  the  yearbook.  Monday  is  not  an  of- 
idal  purchasing  day,  however,  and  yearbooks  of  dwindling 
joantity  will  be  sold  on  a  “first  come,  first  served  basis,  ac- 
wding  to  Mrs.  Hunt.  Out  of  the  800  copies  ordered  from  the  In- 
ercollcgiate  Press  now  fewer  than  one  hundred  are  available 
or  those  who  have  not  prepaid. 

Copies  of  last  year’s  Crossroads  are  also  available  ^d 
ihotographs  not  used  in  the  yearbook  this  year  will  be  on  sale  for 
•cents  per  photo.  ^ 

Anyone  interested  in  work  on  next  year’s  Crossroads  should 
ontact  Gwen  Hunt,  yearbook  adviser,  in  room  201  of  Heames 


Smith  publishes 


bert  E.  Smith,  head  of  the 

wblished  an  article  in  the  current  issue  0 

.  a  (Quarterly  of  Western  History  and  Idws_ 

,  .rtlcl.,  enuued  "•n-oma. 
the  Wyandot  Subagency,  traces  wy 

om  1849  to  1853.  .  ,  unried  in  a 

,  lived  part  of  W.  life  In  Sarcoxle  and  U  burled  in 


written  numerou.  review,  and  ardcles  about 

publications  throughout  the  country. 


eives  grant 

.  _  Ueail  n 


It  New  york  u;vi,r((raduate 

rflercoll«‘  '«‘J^  (.aUtuUon.  which 


in/tivlduaJ  .lurU'' 

,  may  P"’“l  "^cwturyUrama 

wholencb' ^ 

„  (our  i'"  ’‘'^Theater. 
tlnr««»''^"J^nrherMA.tthe. 
"  ^windinilled  to  Fhi 


.yettev  lie.  ^  ^  ,4  In 

,11  receivu  Iwr  1 


jn  children' 


Speakout  explores  stereotypes 


IntPntaH,v.i7nf  last  week  mJopUn 


n  conjunction  with 


^:5~Wom‘en.Yer’ 

JoplinseXs“Li?sb;rwlf^^^^^^^^  employment, 

^  English  faculty  here. 

mal^ominated  socieW  to  around  this 

against.”  O’  to  see  that  women  are  discriminated 

who  per^tu^^a^^^^  ^  women,  as  well  as  the  men, 
develops  characterikrfirvc^ftAA^’  oppressed  class 

Persons  attendi^Ih  continue  the  condition. 

healthcare.  ^  u*  employment  and  job  opportunities  to 


This  attitude  is  also  shown  in  the  way  mothers  and  fathers  are 
depicted  in  the  books.  Mothers  are  usually  shown  cleaning  and 
serving  the  needs  Of  the  families.  Fathers  are  shown  playing 
with  the  children  and  bringing  them  gifts.  When  relaxing,  father 
reads  —  while  mother  sews. 

One  mother  is  shown  in  terror  of  a  mouse  —  in  a  cage.  Only 
one  story  showed  a  mother  working  —  in  a  school  cafeteria. 

In  another  book,  the  child  of  a  working  mother  is  a  bully  and 
the  implication  is  that  the  reason  for  his  behavior  Is  his  mother’s 
absence. 


edu^onL^  MTOT  POPULAR  group,  was  the  one  on 
as  ^  '  *•“>».  “Dick  and  Jane 

lau,rat^^i!!“‘*’^'’’',‘?'“  '““i® the  slide  presen- 

how^tl^iriiHin^*^  stodied  are  generally  more  concemd  with 
^  y  will  look,  while  boys  are  concerned  with  what  they  will 


^‘«®tales  who  give  up 

traiti  wa  tenderness  (often  considered  a  female 

tlte  storiS  by  males,  but  seldom  by  females  in 


SINCE  1972,  HOWEVER,  efforts  have  been  made  to  work  with 
publishers  to  correct  the  sexual  bias  in  the  books,  and  some 
progress  has  been  made. 

Girls  are  shown  building,  winning  and  playing  with  boys.  Boys 
are  now  able  to  cry  and  women  are  shown  in  a  wife  variety  of 
jobs. 

The  discussion  following  the  film  was  dominated  by  teachers 
from  the  area. 

ONE  NOTED  THAT  BOOKS  were  purchased  on  the  “whims” 
of  administrators.  And  students  noted  that  even  when  books  con¬ 
tained  chapters  on  women,  teachers  often  skipped  over  them. 
One  instructor  omitted  discussing  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  a  history 
course,  saying  they  didn’t  have  enough  time. 

In  a  18-week  course  on  the  (3vil  War  at  a  local  high  school, 
only  one  day  was  spent  discussing  Harriet  Tubman.  And  in 
Joplin  there  are  no  required  courses  devoting  significant  time  to 
the  accomplishements  of  women. 

High  school  students  noted  that  students  who  didn’t  plan  to  go 
to  college  were  victims  of  stereotyping.  Women  are  usually  sent 
to  bookkeeping  and  typing,  while  the  men  go  to  Franklin  Tech. 


SOME  COMPLAINED  that  even  though  Title  IX  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  help  solve  these  problems,  most  students  didn’t  know 
the  options  open  to  them. 

Some  suggestions  to  alleviate  the  situations  were  having 
prospective  teachers  take  a  course  on  stereotyping  and  working 
for  government  subsidies  or  legislative  backing  for  approved 
textbooks. 

Any  interested  woman  may  attend  a  state  meeting,  to  be  held 
June  3,  4.  and  5  at  Washington  University  at  St.  Louis. 
Preparations  will  be  made  for  the  national  conference  to  be  held 
later  this  year  in  Houston. 
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For  job  seeker 


No  hope  for  employment? 


Job  advisers  say  otherwise! 


BY  ROSESPERANDIO 
Managing  Editor 

For  most  students,  landing  a  job  depends  on  good  planning 
and  a  lot  of  luck.  The  keys  to  success  in  the  job  market  are  in 
learning  as  much  as  possible  about  a  prospective  employer  and 
in  being  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Sometimes  a  student’s  best  hope  for  employment  is  to  rely  on 
the  contacts  of  friends  or  relatives.  As  the  saying  goes,  “It’s  not 
what  you  know,  but  who  you  know,  that  counts!  ”  It’s  a  good  idea 
just  to  ask  people  if  they  know  of  any  job  openings  or  of  people 
who  could  help  in  your  job  hunt. 


MANY  WORKERS  HAVE  ALSO  found  jobs  through  the  help- 
wanted  section  of  the  local  newspaper.  Positions  in  sales, 
management,  service,  and  secretarial  and  clerical  work  are 
most  often  found  advertised  there.  However,  don’t  look  for  only 
a  specific  title  or  position.  Sometimes  a  job  can  be  listed  under 
several  different  names.  For  example,  a  sales  job  could  be  listed 
under  “customer  relations  person”  or  “management  trainee.” 

Good  want  ads  wifi  contain  enough  information  to  help  a 
student  decide  whether  he  has  the  qualifications  for  a  certain 
job  and  whether  to  apply  for  it.  Usually  it  wifi  give  the  nature  of 
the  work,  the  name  of  business  and  its  location,  wage  or  salary, 
and  qualifications  needed,  such  as  education,  experience,  or 
special  skills. 


is  clear  and  the  qualifications  aren’t  too  strict,  apply  for  it.  The 
worst  that  can  happen  is  to  be  turned  down.  Often,  an  employer 
wifi  have  another  opening  that  is  unadvertised,  an  opening 
which  may  be  better  than  the  one  that  was  applied  for. 

Above  all,  in  answering  an  ad,  move  fast!  A  prompt  reply  may 
provide  an  edge  over  other  applicants.  Also,  many  jobs  are  filled 
quickly,  sometimes  even  the  first  day  on  which  they  are  ad¬ 
vertised. 

When  answering  an  ad,  remember  that  the  reply  has  to  com¬ 
pete  with  all  other  applications  received.  The  letter  of  ap¬ 
plication  and  resume  should  be  neat  and  concise— and  they 
should  be  typed,  if  at  all  possible.  Make  them  stand  out.  Along 
with  the  information  called  for  in  the  ad,  include  specific  in¬ 
formation  to  show  the  strength  of  qualifications  and  interest  in 
the  job.  If  the  ad  asks  for  the  salary  required,  it  would  be  better 
to  give  the  salary  of  previous  jobs  and  note  that  the  subject  is 
open  for  discussion. 


„vjS  and  the  contacts  of  friends  and  relatives.  First,  check  with 
the  state  employment  agency  and  other  offices  which  provide 
their  services  at  no  cost  to  either  employer  or  employee.  The 
Missouri  Division  of  Employment  Security’s  Job  Service  office 
in  JopUn  operates  “job  bank”  of  openings  and  applicants  for 
jobs.  It  also  provides  job  guidance  and  occupational  testing  ser¬ 
vices.  Also,  employers  with  federal  contacts  are  required  to  list 
job  openings  with  the  state  employment  service. 


UNFORTUNATELY,  NOT  MANY  ADS  are  that  helpful,  and 
with  the  high  unemployment  rate,  even  the  least  informative 
ads  attract  a  great  number  of  applicants.  If  the  nature  of  the  job 


IF  A  REPLY  is  not  received  within  a  few  weeks  after  an¬ 
swering  the  ad,  send  another  letter  reminding  the  employer  of 
your  continued  interest  in  the  job  and  include  supporting 
material  that  was  not  included  in  your  application.  Sometimes  a 
continued  show  of  interest  can  be  the  extra  influence  needed  to 
win  the  job. 

However,  don’t  expect  to  do  all  job  hunting  sitting  down.  With 
high  unemployment,  some  employers  don’t  even  have  to  ad¬ 
vertise  to  fill  a  position.  Also,  few  government  jobs  are  ad¬ 
vertised,  and  some  jobs  rarely  appear  or  are  advertised  for  only 
a  short  period  of  time. 

Other  methods  of  job  hunting  should  be  used  along  with  want 


PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES  should  be  checked 
out  carefully  before  enlisting  their  services.  Friends,  business 
associates,  and  employers  can  give  valuable  advice  on  the 
reputation  of  area  agencies.  Also,  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
may  have  information  which  can  be  of  hlep. 

In  most  cases,  there  is  no  charge  to  the  applicant  if  a  job 
arranged  by  an  employment  agency  does  not  work  out. 
However,  it  is  always  wise  to  find  out  in  advance  what  fees  are 
involved. 

Some  employment  agencies  deal  only  with  specific  typ^  of 
jobs,  such  as  secretarial  and  clerical  positions.  Professional 
organizations  can  also  provide  advice  to  job  seekers.  These  of¬ 
ten  provide  counseling  services  for  students  at  no  charge. 

Qvil  service  commissions  also  provide  information  on  local 
and  state  government  jobs.  They  can  give  out  application  for¬ 
ms;  information  on  testing  procedures,  and  location  of  area  of¬ 
fices  where  tests  are  given. 

Above  all,  a  good  plan  is  a  student’s  best  asset  in  the  job  hunt 
A  variety  of  services  are  available  which  can  help  the  job  seeker 
beat  the  high  odds  of  unemployment.  It  only  remains  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them. 


Summer  jobs  easier  to  come  by 


Graduates  and  students  seeking  summer  jobs  have  a  slighUy 
better  chance  for  success  this  year  over  previous  years.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  poll  by  the  College  Placement  Council  ;  there  is  a  16 
percent  increase  in  planned  hiring  by  private  employers  this 
year 


completing  four  semesters,”  he  advised. 

Placement  Services  is  not  designed  to  provide  temporary 
summer  jobs  for  students,  however.  Occasionally,  employers 


wifi  request  temporary  help  during  vacations  and  holiday,  and 
these  jobs  are  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  obby  of  the 
placement  building. 


However  employers  are  looking  for  older,  more  eiperien^ 
workers  and  the  ouUook  for  many  students  is  still  gloomy  The 
wage  rate,  aecording  to  leajhng  economisU  « 
k«plng  many  employers  from  hiring  unskilled  young  wle, 
wWte  »me  b^inesses  are  even  encouraging  workers  to  take 
vaMUons  before  or  after  the  summer  months  to  aUeviate  the 
need  tor  temporary  summer  help. 


URBAN 

MANAGEMENT  ' 

Cornish.  Nev  seeks  growth  consU  to  live 
I  mcommty  lor  6  mo  and  outline  systems 
lor  trans  . comm. 


POSITIONS 

AVAILABLE 


see  past  work  Must  build  own  ofl'ce 
vlvriie'^  Jack  Sommers,  city  mgr  Cornish 


Environmental  consumer  commune  Fam¬ 
ilies  ot  not  more  than  twCr  children  in¬ 
vited  Need  systems  designers  and  com¬ 
municators  Send  your  tavonte  poem  or 
photo  Fe-Fi-Fo-Farm  Bo*  XOB,  CSM 
ON  79078 


t  graduates  in  satisfactory  positions 


mceTTbl.  to  place  most  graduates  in  satislactoiy  pos  Uons 
Jml  .  Ume,  Every  senior  is  required  to  register  with  the 

pUcement  office  before  graduaUon. 

a  ■  _ .in  unH  ts/tk  h^ivp  a 


Some  jobs  to  be  more  plentiful 


.■The  economy  seems  to  be  opening  up.  and  we  have  a  slight 
In  available  loba,"  reported  Wlnton.  However,  some 
rf  th^bi  are  In  dillerent  parts  of  the  country  and  many  studen- 

“s/,||ljl''S‘(lo''S‘ta"the  )ob  hunt  are  the  ones  who  start 
In-I^wrly  aren't  too  choosy  about  the  type  ot  work,  and  arc 


Thi.  Placement  Office  at  MlnHOurl  Southern  also  o  fers 
^  r  ntolng  services  which  are  designed  to  assist  students 
.career  pl^Ja  intorvlcws  to 

who  are  unsure  about  a  career  choice,"  sold  Wln- 
the  average  college  student  fchanges  his  major  field 
Tstu^ralltt  a  student  sluiuld  come  to  s«,  us  before 


Government  reports  predict  that  persons  In  professional, 
technical,  managerial,  and  clerical  positions  will  find  Jobs  most 
plentiful  during  the  next  decade.  However,  openings  will  grow 
less  rapidly  in  blue-collar  fields  and  service-related  industries. 

The  government  forecasts  a  vast  oversupply  of  elementary 
and  secondary -school  teachers  in  the  next  10  years.  About  6,000 
persons  receiving  advanced  degrees  in  history  each  year  will  be 
competing  for  an  average  of  only  1,500  job  openings. 
Mathematicians,  lawyers,  life  scientists,  physicists,  chemists, 
and  newspajKT  reporters  are  expected  to  outnumber  the 
available  jobs. 

Journalism  si'hools  are  turning  out  nearly  6,000  degree- 
holders  aimually-wlth  more  clamoring  to  get  In-although  only 
2,600  newspaper  reporting  jobs  are  likely  to  open  up  each  year. 

'  But  the  study,  conductwl  by  the  Ubor  Department’s  Bureau 
of  Uibor  Statistics,  projects  that  tiKi  few  architects, 


geophysicists,  and  chemists  are  being  trained  to  fill  the  jobs  that 
will  open  by  1985. 

Engineers  with  degrees  in  nfining  or  petroleun\  are  predicted 
to  be  in  demand,  but  in  short  supply.  By  1980, 325,000  engineers 
will  be  needed  in  energy  production  and  related  fields,  with  only 
about  250,000  engineers  available. 

The  U.S.  l,abor  Department  also  predicts  that  over  the  next  10 
years,  employers  will  be  |eeklng  hundreds  of  thousa’  -  of  ac¬ 
countants,  clerical  workers,  airline  flight  attendants,  nurses, 
and  meilical  aides.  The  sj^ply  to  fill  these  jobs  is  expected  to  be 
lower  than  demand.  In  psychology,  production  is  expected  to 
run  10  times  the  demand. 

Some  obserN’ers  of  the  study  Insist  that  only  a  generalized 
education  can  prevent  the  cycle  of  glut  and  scarclt  that  plagues 
the  employment  market,  while  others  argue  it  is  a  case  of  over- 
specialization. 


naaiiiil 


In  our  opinion: 


En©rQy  propossi  cornrn©ncl©cl 
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mxU  went  Bticrttt!  tonri  dffkOi®  <t  «» 


n«tur*l  nw»(vurv«!  oil  wnd  coal,  althoiyjh  n»ny  of 
the  RToatost  roservos  arc  just  bcjjlnniinj  to  be  tap¬ 
ped  In  Unv,  hovrewr,  supplies  will  run  out  In  ad- 
diUon  the  U.S.  civitinuall)’  runs  the  risk  of  another 
Ml  <nlba^^^\  capable  of  crippling  our  nation  in  a 
time  of  war.  Carter's  energ)'  program,  if  favorably 
acted  upon,  might  help  our  nation  and  the  wwld  get 
a  head  sUrt  on  a  potentially  desperate  situaUon. 

When  any  official  begins  speaking  of  conservation 
or  self-denial,  most  an.vone  naturally  rebels;  after  a 
full  centun*-,  waste  is  an  inborn  reaction.  The  poten- 
tialit)’  of  a  nwssiN-e  tax  on  gasoline  is  frightening 
because  it  portends  the  alteration  of  our  lifestyle, 
personally  and  naUonallv.  But  slow  change,  begin¬ 
ning  now,  is  far  superior  to  a  sudden  trunia  in  years 
to  come.  President  Carter,  for  taking  the  iniUaUve 
and  riskng  his  own  popularity,  should  be  com¬ 
mended  for  a  tough  decision. 


Student  criticizes  Senate  report  concludes 


TV  *5  a  letter  to  the  editor 

TOthrEdMir-. 

.W\r^  to  SXwknt  Senate  meeting  minutes  on 
evt  r.  :JC«  a  Si^yesoon  was  made  to  the  student 
v  l!^  a  giMl  ck*,-*  on  campus,  (ki  March 
1  rsr  s  of  given  -  suggestions 

^iaie  »we  that  the  Suient  Senate  and  CUB  share 
aw  expenses  and  that  the  Student  Senate, 
CUB<&CaCe$esp£it  the  cost  1  3  each.  On  March  30, 
a  n:«e  of  d  was  resol\^  that  the 
SZbxo:  Senate  appropriate  toward  the  con- 
of  the  tower  ekek  now  under  con- 
aderaaaLJ-i  Tss-tt 

.\s  a  <gnA4rt  I  oppose  the  spending  of  Activity 
fends  3  tias  manner.  If  the  student  senate  wants  to 
a  cksck  or  any  odier  monument,  let  them  have 
a  faac  raisrs  project  to  do  so;  not  spend  money 
Erased  to  student  activities- 1  see  no  student  ac- 
t^--:t^>wf>^rfa30ft.clocLIftheirrooney 
caaes  »  «sy  Md  burns  a  bole  in  their  pockets,  like 
ttat  of  a  ithe  kat  then  treat  them  as  a  little  kid  and 


give  them  less  money.  As  an  interested  student  in 
the  affairs  of  students  on  this  campus,  I  feel  that  a 
reduced  activity  fee  put  into  effect  would  benefit  all 
students  who  pay  an  activitj'  fee,  which  according  to 
the  MSSC  Catalog,  is  where  the  Senate  and  CUB 
derive  their  funds.  Why  should  we  be  subject  to  our 
money  being  spent  on  a  clock  or  any  other  struc¬ 
ture,  which  has  only  one  real  purpose  is  to  glorify  a 
certain  year  or  group  of  students.  I  really  find  it 
strange  that  no  poll  was  taken  among  the  student 
body  as  to  whether  or  not  they  want  a  clock. 

My  idea  of  Student  Activity  are  dances  and  con¬ 
certs.  For  example,  The  Head  East  Concert  at  a 
cost  of  between  $3,000-4,000  wss  a  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess  and  promoted  more  activity  on  campus  for 
student  life. 

Could  you  imagine  the  concert  we  could  have  for 
$10,000?  I  personally  would  rather  have  my  money 
used  to  produce  a  more  active  college  life  for  the 
student,  after  all  isn’t  that  what  an  activity  fee  is 
for? 

ROBERT  D.  KELLY 


Games  that  people  play 


By  JIM  ELLISON 

As  the  TTMmert  of  trath  approached,  the  pounding 
E  iie  r-jsr'c  chest  increased,  saxiing  waves  of 
irobfacc  pain  to  his  temf^  Sweat  rdled  from  his 
fxehcad  as  the  heat  from  the  spodight  became  hot- 
tor. 

The  room  was  pildi  dart,  except  for  the  single 
igrt  the  men  who  sorroonded  him  were  p(^dng  into 
he  face,  and  after  a  while,  the  glare  caused  his  eyes 
to  waier.  winch  formed  into  small  prism-like 
before  bis  eyes. 

WITH  THE  EFCEPTION  of  an  occasional  muffled 
noosh  from  the  aixience,  whom  he  knew  were  wat- 
chne  from  the  darkened  room,  it  was  perfectly 

q«L 

3e  knew  die  time  bad  arrived  because  the  crowd 
a  de  room  began  to  stir,  and  be  imagined  to  lean 
^rwasri  m  their  chairs  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 


SaUerfy.  from  oot  of  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
rME,  a  smgkTaemedaled  giant  of  a  niaii,  wearing  a 
xtrsige  hal,  approached  and  laid  his  arm  upon  the 
trembhag  shooiders  of  the  nervoos  man.  Then,  in 
Mi  new  of  the  andience,  who  were  now  letting  out 
sghs.  the  lar^  man  passed  the  secret  sign  on  to  the 
and  it  was  finished 

SO  lOSCER  WOtXD  the  man  be  an  outsider, 
becaesfc  be  too  knew  the  secret  He  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  his  peers,  and  now,  he  was  one  of  the 
tame  body  of  men. 

Anad  a  chons  of  cries,  and  backslapping  from 
dto  awfcw  of  men,  a  beQ  beckoned  them  to  the 
bar,  where  in  honor  of  that  most  sacred  rite,  and  in 
god  fdkrrsfip.  they  all  got  oommode-hugging 
dradL 

Smee  the  begsmng  of  time,  man  has  sought  out 
other  to  join  together  irko  a  common  cause.  At 
5rit  it  was  for  tunrival,  but  as  man  became 
ernimed  be  transfered  that  urge  for  banding 
towards  orgararir^  dabs,  societies,  some 
secret  aed  torrie  not  so  secret 

IrwwMly.  sen*  d  them  are  not  too  far  removed 
frxn  toe  games  we  all  played  when  we  were 
rtsiJren.  Ycma,  in  an  attempt  to  emulate 
ttear  lather'  i  bend  together  into  secret 

cJifce.  Ttey  tae  secret  signs  and  send  off  for  rings 
♦hit  '.airTy  bidden  meseage*.  and  place  signs  on 
garage  d>xx  tfiatfead  *'nognrli  allowed.” 

KID%  ARE  t|L lot  to  learn,  ard  as  they  get  older. 

hod  ways  to  beraj  together  into  cliques,  ex- 
(isirteg  tiTAe,  wto  to  thew  opwaon.  don’t  measure 

Uaf'xttfcatoiy .  these  diqoes  do  a  lot  of  harm,  all 
to  the  nasTA  gy/j  dean  fun. 


When  the  kids  get  older,  and  many,  and  have  a 
family  of  their  own,  they  too  discover  a  burning 
need  to  get  away  from  the  house,  dress  in  silly 
looking  clothes,  or  wear  funny  hats,  and  race 
around  hotel  lobbies  on  tricycles,  place  whoopee 
cushions  under  chairs,  or  throw  water-filled  con- 
drums  out  of  windows. 

It’s  so  exciting,  that  the  gals,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  men,  have  formed  their  own  junior  auxiliarys. 
They  usually  perform  more  mundane  chores,  which 
is  the  way  the  men  want  it,  like  having  bakeoffs,  or 
raffles,  or  getting  their  pictures  in  the  paper  as 
“doers  of  good.” 

A  FEW  YEARS  AGO,  an  acquaintance  joined  an 
organization.  When  I  inquired  as  to  why  he  had 
joined,  he  told  me,  “because  dad  wanted  me  to.” 
“Besides,”  he  went  on, “it’s  good  business.  Tapping 
my  club  ring  on  the  desks  of  prospective  clients 
have  opened  many  doors.” 

I  asked  him  what  he  did  at  the  weekly  meetings, 
and  he  told  me  he  was  the  keeper  of  the  door.  When  I 
asked  him  if  they  expected  an  attack  during  the 
meetings,  he  turned  and  stomped  out.  I  never  have 
figured  out  why  an  organization  needs  to  protect  the 
door. 

Qubs  that  blackball  people  because  of  race, 
social  standing,  or  religious  beliefs,  may  be  alright 
in  the  minds  of  millions  of  adult  Christian  men  who 
belong  to  them,  but  to  a  growing  number  of  people, 
who  recognize  the  harm  these  organizations  can 
create,  although  it  all  seems  like  harmless  fun,  they 
have  become  a  symbol  of  something  objectionable. 
What  is  even  worse  is  that  a  large  number  of  our 
politicians  belong  to  a  variety  of  them,  and  it  makes 
one  wonder  just  where  their  loyalties  lie,  because 
we  all  know  what  goes  on  behind  closed  doors. 


By  STEVE  HOLMES 
Associate  Editor 

Not  wishing  to  irritate  The  Boss.  I  wheeled  the 
Plymouth  Satellite  around  the  corner  five  minutes 
early.  In  a  seedy  area  such  as  this  one,  I  knew  not 
what  human  vermin  might  be  loitering  on  the 

As  I  left  the  car,  I  noticed  that  I  was  being  eyed  by 
several  toughs,  who’were  just  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  test-drive  my  auto.  If  they  figured  that  I  was  “one 
of  them”,  they  might  hold  enough  respect  to  leave  it 
alone.  So,  with  them  watching,  I  stole  my  own  hub¬ 
caps.  Yet,  just  pried  them  off  and  tossed  them  in  the 
back  seat.  Just  to  front  an  air  of  sophistication,  I 
dropped  a  dime  into  the  parking  meter,  even  though 
parking  was  free  after  6  p.m.  I  just  smUed,  and 
walked  into  the  bar. 

JUST  AFTER  THE  EXPLODING  SOUND  of  the 
jukebox  made  me  wonder  whatever  happened  to 
Andy  Williams,  my  nostrils  were  assaulted  by  a 
drifting  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke.  No,  it  must  not  be 
cigarette  smoke.  Little  animals  have  never  danced 
around  in  my  head  before.  In  order  to  keep  them 
from  doing  any  more  funny  tricks,  I  swaggered  up 
to  the  bar,  ordered  a  Shirley  Temple  Black,  and 
described  The  Stranger  to  the  bartender.  He  pointed 
to  the  stairwell. 

At  the  end  of  a  dimly  lit  hallway,  I  found  the  room 
described  on  the  tattered  scrap.  Two  raps  on  the 
door,  and  the  voice  said  “Come  in,  kid.” 

CLOSE  YOUR  EYES  and,  if  you  will,  try  to 
imagine  a  monumental  theological  struggle. 
Through  eight  hours  of  heated  discussion,  The 
Stranger  stuck  to  the  old-line  “thys”  and  “thous” 
viewpoint,  while  I  argued  with  equal  fervor  for  a 
more  modernistic  approach.  We  even  had  to  send 
out  for  a  couple  of  six-packs  of  Welshes  and  an  an¬ 
chovy  pizza  (it  was  Friday).  Once,  The  Stranger  ac¬ 
cused  me  of  not  being  serious  enough.  When  he  clap¬ 
ped  his  hands  together,  a  sudden  flash  of  white 
illuminated  the  room.  I  ran  to  the  window  to  see 
what  had  happened.  Where  my  car  was  parked 
stood  another  pillar  of  salt. 

There  was  the  matter  of  semantics.  The  Stranger 
insisted  on  keeping  the  original  form,  such  as  “Thou 
shalt  not  while  my  belief  was  in  a  more  in¬ 
formal  method,  such  as  “Hey,  don’t  do  that!”  This 
terminology  still  retains  the  meaning  of  the  original 
musty  words,  but  is  in  a  language  easy  for  the 
average  American  to  understand. 

Some  of  the  commandments  weren’t  to  be  tam¬ 
pered  with.  Therefore,  few  of  the  Lord’s  laws 
remain  unchanged.  I  mean,  after  two-thousand 
years  of  not  bearing  false  witnesses  against  neigh¬ 
bors,  what’s  the  use  in  starting  now?  We  both 
decided,  also,  that  one  still  should  observe  the  Sab¬ 
bath  and  keep  it  holy.  I  did  get  a  clarification, 
however.  One  is  supposed  to  rest  on  that  seventh 
day.  But,  though  it  may  seem  so  to  certain  fun¬ 
damentalist  groups,  it  is  not  sacriligious  to  watch 
football  games  on  Sunday,  since  the  mind  is  cer¬ 
tainly  slumbering  during  that  activity. 


SIMILARLY,  WE  AGREED  that  you  should  not 
have  any  God  before  the  I>ord,  and  that  his  name 
should  not  be  taken  in  vain.  Having  lost  a  car  and  a 
Burger  King,  I  was  in  no  mood  to  mess  with  these 
two.  Nor  did  we  attempt  to  alter  the  basic  idea  that 
one  should  honor  parents.  My  motion  to  amend  the 
language  to  “Dad  and  Mom”  and  in  this  day  of  the 
eroding  family  structure,  “Stepdad,  stepmom,  or 
whoever  happens  to  be  living  there  at  the  time’’  met 
with  strong  disapproval  from  The  Unusual  One. 

In  the  Old  Days,  there  wasn’t  much  to  lie  about 
Except  “Where  did  you  get  that  apple?”  or  “Abel 
who  done  this  terrible  thing?”.  Or  maybe,  “Will  you 
promise  to  leave  my  hair  alone,  Delilah?”,  other 
than  that,  no  one  said  much.  Nor  was  there  much  to 
steal  or  covet.  Just  sand  and  palm  trees.  Yes,  life 
was  much  simpler  before  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

That’s  what  I  tried  to  tell  The  Stranger,  but  he 
remained  reluctant  to  tamper  with  the  Big  Five. 

AND  WHAT  ABOUT  COVETING?  None  of  us  are 
in  favor  of  it,  of  course.  But  I  remarked  to  The 
Stranger  that  such  hot  items  as  stereo  systems, 
Cadilacs,  and  Fairah  Fawcett-Majors  weren’t 
around  when  Moses  came  down  from  the  hill.  Isn’t  it 
somewhat  “human”  to  envy  the  possessor  of 
something  we  want? 

After  a  couple  of  hours  of  fervent  persuasion,  Ihe 
Stranger  agreed  tht  the  Big  Five  were  a  bit  restric¬ 
tive.  But  he  preferred  the  originals  to  my  option  of 
“Please  try  not  to  do  these  things  if  you  can  possibly 
avoid  it.”  However,  he  agreed  to  ask  The  Top  One  to 
relax  the  penalties  a  bit.  He  told  me  when  he  woald 
do  that  —  now  all  we  have  to  do  is  wait  for  hell  to 
freeze  over. 

THE  EASTERN  HORIZON  presented  a  layer  of 
light  orange,  indicating  that  another  day  would  soon 
begin.  We  had  worked  all  night  and  accomplished 
very  little,  but  I  was  glad  that  Someone  thought 
enough  to  give  me  a  chance  at  playing  Moses.  We 
parted  amicably  I  saying  that  I  would  visit  him 
someday  Up  There,  and  he  saying  that  they  don’t 
allow  visitors  and  that  if  I  want  to  think  about  a  per¬ 
manent  reservation  I  should  stop  laughing  at  Cedi 
Todd.  As  I  closed  the  door  I  saw  his  presena 
majestically  rise  through  the  ceiling  narrowly 
missing  the  light  socket. 

Walking  through  the  empty  corridors  of  Heames 
Hall  late  one  afternoon,  I  spotted  a  Chart  staffer 
depositing  a  bundle  of  papers  upon  a  table.  Eagerly 
rushing  to  savor  the  banner  front-page  headline 
which  would  announce  my  “scoop”,  you  can’t  com¬ 
prehend  my  dismay  when  I  saw  the  first  page.  My 
“commandments”  had  been  dislodged  by  some 
monor  little  story  on  “faculty  salaries”  or 
something  like  that.  Immediately,  I  sent  letters  to 
Newsweek,  Time,  National  Observer,  and  other 
prestigious  publications  asking  if  they  would  have 
an  interest  in  exclusive  rights  to  the  news  story  o  the 
century. 

So  if  you  will  please  pick  up  a  copy  of  the 
Nebraska  Farm  Journal  for  June  I  would  ap 
preciate  it.  Thank  you. 


Where  you  come  from  is  important 
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By  HARVEY  COX 

(Bom  and  raised  in  Malvern,  Pennsylvania,  Har¬ 
vey  Cox  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pen¬ 
nsylvania  in  1951  and  later  received  his  PhD  from 
Harvard  University.  Presently  a  professor  at  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  Mr.  Cox  has  authored 
such  nationally  prominent  books  as  “The  Secular 
City”  and  “Feast  of  Fools”.) 

I  used  to  be  very  embarrassed  when  people  asked 
me  where  I  came  from.  Actually  I  was  bom  and 
spent  the  first  seventeen  years  of  my  life  in  a  little 
town  call  “Malvern”  in  CJhester  County  in 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  It  wasn’t  really  much 
of  a  town,  especially  in  he  1930’8  during  my 
boyhood.  Only  1,555  people  called  Malvern  home.  It 
had  no  restaurants,  no  movies,  no  drive-in  ham¬ 
burger  emporia.  The  trains  rushed  through 
Malvern  to  stop  either  in  Paoll  to  the  east  or  in 
Downingtown  to  the  west,  Malvern  had  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  but  we  had  to  ride  a  bus  five  miles  to 
Berwyn  to  go  to  high  scImxiI,  It  was  not  a  prosperous 
town.  At  the  Intersection  of  its  two  main  streets, 
King  St,  and  Bridge  St,,  stood  the  wreckage  of  an 
abandoned  Hires  ko(Abej:r  factory.  The  town  was 
cursed  with  a  sort  of  communal  Inferiority  complex, 
so  I  grew  up  lielng  embarrassed  when  people  asked 
me  alxiut  where  I  am  from. 

I  am  rxA  so  emlsirrassed  anymore.  In  fact  I  am 
writing  a  book  rtow,  which  should  come  out  In  the 
spring  y/hUfh  is,  in  part,  alxiut  my  Iwyliood  In  Uiat 
bypassed  little  town,  berrause  It  was  a  singularly 
rU.f)  and  memorable  Ix/yhood  from  a  huriuin  point  of 
view.  Thougji  small,  Malvern  fias  a  little  of 
everytWng,  f/r  almost  everything.  We  luid  blacks 
and  wfiitw),  CaUxJics  and  I'rotestants,  some 
Italians,  Irish,  wie  Jewish  family,  two  Mexican 
furrtlliet  ttmt  I  can  remember,  and  every  variety  of 


Christian  religious  denomination.  We  had  traveling 
circuses,  at  least  one  tent  revival  per  year,  caroling 
at  Christmas,  one  muddy  but  deliciously  cool  swim¬ 
ming  pond  and  every  summer  two  solid  weeks  of  the 
Fire  Company  Fair.  Everyone  knew  everyone  else, 
literally,  and  if  you  saw  a  stranger  on  the  street  it 
was  cause  for  comment.  Most  people  from  Malvern 
got  to  Philadelphia,  twenty-two  miles  away,  once  a 
year— usually  for  Christmas  shopping. 

Of  course  I  had  to  leave  Malvern.  I  went  to  sea  on 
a  Merchant  ship  at  seventeen  in  1946,  hauling 
livestock  and  relief  materials  to  post-war  Europe.  I 
then  went  away  to  college,  away  to  graduate  school, 
and  eventually  moved  away  to  get  married  and 
work.  Coming  from  Malvern  for  years  made  me  feel 
a  little  provincial.  When  asked  the  invitable 
question  I  would  lower  my  eyes  and  mumble 
something  about  “near  Paoli”  or  “suburban 
Philadelphia”  (which  wasn’t  really  true)  or  “near: 
Valley  Forge.”  But  recently  I  have  been  happy  to 
tell  people  about  my  home  town.  1  think  it’s  because 
as  I  grow  older  I  get  more  appreciative  of  the  good 
things  about  it.  I  also  find  that  I’m  fascinated  with 
where  other  people  "come  from”,  what  their 
childhoods  were  like,  when  and  how  (or  if)  they 
made  the  break  Into  that  big  outside  worls.  Of  cour¬ 
se  many  people  I  know  come  from  many  places. 
Their  parents  moved  around  or  got  pushed  here  and 
there.  But  that  also  Is  where  they  “come  from.”  The 
fact  is  that  the  particularity  of  Individual  life 
histories  Is  probably  the  most  Interesting  thing  •*' 
lile,  I  had  to  leave  Malvern,  yes,  to  explore  and  set¬ 
tle  In  the  large  world.  But  at  forty-two  1  am  roadv  to 
•III.  ,it  lhal  Malvern  b .. ot  su.  ,>1 

'lH?en  from. 

Coming  to  torms  with  where  we  come  from  Is  an 
pjirt  of 


cestry,  recent  or  ancient,  is  a  kind  of  self- 
mutilation.  Also  it  forces  us  into  a  kind  of  negative 
identity,  defining  myself  against  what  I  was  or  what 
I  was  expected  to  be.  There  was  a  time  when  people, 
for  perhaps  understandable  reasons,  would  change 
their  names  or  their  religion  because  they  were 
afraid  that  if  people  knew  “where  they  were  from 
it  would  mean  prejudice  or  exclusion.  They  were  ^ 
right  that  such  bigotry  exists,  but  to  stop  being  who 
I  am  in  order  to  be  a  part  of  something  else  now  ^ 
seems  to  me  a  too  high  price  to  pay.  America  wih 
,  never  be  a  really  pluralist  or  really  free  society  un- 
I  til  that  particular  form  of  self-mutilation  is 
’  longer  necessary  for  anyone.  Where  I  come  from 
and  where  my  people  came  from  (or  as  in  the  case 
of  Afro-Amricans,  where  they  were  brought  from 
is  an  essential  part  of  me.  If  I  must  abdicate  that  to 
become  part  of  some  larger  and  allegedly  more  m* 
elusive  community,  then  it  is  not  worth  it.  , 

I  hope  we  have  reached  a  stage  in  the  evolution  o« 
American  society  when  we  can  rejoice  and  ^ 
our  differences.  We  can  discard  the  old  Innagem 
“melting  pot”  (which  never  described 
anyway)  and  have  instead  a  society  which  ^  ^ 

like  beef-and-vegetable  stew,  in  which  e* 
separate  ingredient  flavors  the  others  but  retm^‘ 
own  unique  succulence.  To  do  this  we  can  l«t 
question ' '  Wliere  are  you  from?  ”  lead  not  to 
fort  and  the  inininuzing  of  differences  but  to  an 
casion  for  the  mutual  revelation  of  the 
diversity  which  makes  Ufe  zesty.  It’3  a 
which  can  lead  us  back  into  ethnic  history. 
purtative  religion,  contrasting  cuisines,  the  var‘ 
of  songs  and  stories  and  jokes,  the  tilings  that 
a  people  a  people. 

I  ni  from  a  little  town  called  Malvern.  Wher*  a  ^ 
you  from? 


Energy  savers 
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More  look  to  solar  energy 


By>L\XMcCOY 

Clart  Staff  Writer 

costs  of  home  heating  and  cooling 
^  increased  in  recent  months.  Unlike 

demonstrations  have  proven  that 

^  can  be  m  roost  sections  of  the  country,  and  heated 

^aoW  m  0^,  bj-  ^verting  susnshine  into  energy.  Since 
toting  airf  cooling  systems  account  for  about  25 

***  vf!L  heaUng  and 

eoold  dramahcall)  reduce  our  dependence  on  fossil 

Sgjr  heating  systems  are  made  up  of  four  parts :  a  coUector,  a 
wsL  a  back-up  sj-stem,  and  a  means  of  distribution 
jir  coaling  systems  require  the  addition  of  a  cooling  unit  con- 
e^edfrom  a  cooventional  air  conditioner.  The  distribution  and 
,(5^  cuts  are  basicaUy  the  same  as  those  now  widely  in  use 

SsCe  the  United  States  is  located  in  the  Northern 
acaaciere.  the  surface  of  the  collector  should  be  tilted  to  the 
ggaotchall  the  ray  s  of  the  sun.  Part  of  the  roof  can  be  used 
ir  tas  jB,a  irw  btriJdmg  energy  is  transferred  from  the 


collector.^°  ^  ^ough  tubes  connected  to  the  surface  of  the 
sulat^s^r^eS  to  sf  If Pumped  to  an  in¬ 
ticularlybad  withlinifi  P^r* 

is  a  necessiW  Nn  i  the  back-up  system 

fers  drastic^vffntl  i  ^  "'^tio  dif- 

sensors  and  rJia  climate.  A  system  using  temperature 

thetwoheaUngsystol^.^‘““™‘‘““'' 

®  "‘'i  'tic 

ran  “Uiiiate  for  a  smaU  home  would 

™  we  I  over  two  thoj^d  dollars  tor  the  heating  system  alone, 
hl^ti  dciibled  if  cooling  is  wanted.  Estimates  tor 

aung  of  businesses  are  astronomical  and  the  inherited 
problerns  are  compounmded  by  the  sheer  amount  of  floor  space 
involved. 

The  systems  now  available  for  solar  energy  are  generally  un¬ 
sophisticated  and  their  prices  are  exorbitant.  However,  the 
go^mmnt  and  the  National  Science  Foundation  are  pushing  to 
modify  existing  systems.  The  teclmology  exists.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  means  of  assembly-line  production* 


It’s  serious,  54%  believe 


Fr  tbose  who  hav«i’t  heard  there’s  a  very  serious  energy 
=si  At  least  that’s  what  54  per  cent  of  the  American 
^fBahoD  believe,  according  to  a  Newsweek  poll.  So  what  are 
w  pgDg  to  do  about  it?  We  can  do  plenty.  Some  of  these 
iigcborts.  taken  from  various  sources,  may  sound  familiar: 
tiers  are  sarprising. 

One  brilliant  idea  is  to  reduce  the  energy  consumption  used  in 
fey  Floorescent  bulbs  last  up  to  ten  times  as  long  as  the 
■wstionaJ  bulbs,  and  don’t  cost  as  much  to  operate  (note  that, 
lAmany  of  these  suggestions,  both  energy  and  dollars  are  con- 
■rrsd  i.  Use  of  lower-wattage  bulbs  can  save,  and,  if  possible, 
-■awing  at  least  one  bulb  from  a  multi-socket  fixture.  But  why 
M  jaa  leave  off  any  unneeded  lights? 

as  you  were  asked  to  cut  heating  costs  in  winter  by  tur- 
*8  down  thermostat,  you  can  slice  the  cost  of  cool  by  almost 
^  per  cent  by  keeping  air-conditioner  thermostats  up  to  78 
instead  of  72.  Similarly,  home  insulation  can  both  keep 
fcac  a  during  winter,  and  shut  it  out  in  the  summer  months.  An 
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important  goal  of  President  (barter’s  energy  program  calls  for 
the  insulation  of  ninety  per  cent  of  American  homes  by  the  year 
1985.  Improvements  such  as  the  weather-stripping  of  doors  and 
windows  and  the  addition  of  about  six  inches  of  insulation 
material  in  the  attic  may  seem  an  unprofitable  investment  now. 

However,  under  (barter’s  proposal,  homeowners  would  get  a 
tax  credit  of  25  per  cent  on  the  first  $800  spent  on  insulation,  and 
15  per  cent  on  the  next  $1400  (not  to  mention  the  savings  on 
heating  and  cooling  bills). 

Not  only  does  running  the  faucet  waste  water,  it  also 
needlessly  wastes  energy;  the  hot-water  heater  uses  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  energy  used  in  a  home.  There  are  ways  to  cut 
down  on  the  cost.  Reducing  the  heater  temperature  to  120 
degrees  slices  energy  use  by  nine  percent.  Taking  showers 
requires  less  water  than  baths  (about  half  as  much). 

Autos  gulp  about  14  per  cent  of  all  the  energy  used  in  America. 
But  even  in  this  car-crazy  nation  there  are  ways  to  reduce  con¬ 
sumption.  The  Federal  Energy  Administration  as  well  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  industries  have  urged  motorists  to  form  car  pools.  In  ad¬ 
dition  it’s  a  good  idea  to  consolidate  short  trips;  running  those 
quick  errands  on  one  jaunt  saves  petrol.  Lighter  cars  get  better 
mileage;  unnecessary  items  should  be  stored  at  home-not  in  the 
car. 

Driving  early  in  the  day  means  that  there  isn’t  as  much  traffic 
to  contend  with.  As  a  result  the  car  doesn’t  have  to  make  as 
many  quick  starts  and  stops,  (also  less  chance  of  accidents). 
Tire  pressure  should  be  checked  often;  incorrect  time  pressure 
wastes  gas. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  disregarded  the  55-mile- 
per-hour  limit  remains  in  effect.  Drivers  who  keep  their  vehicles 
at  an  even  55  instead  of  70  cut  gasoUne  use  by  one-fifth. 

For  those  who  still  believe  that  manual  labor  is  a  Spanish  war 
hero,  it’s  time  to  learn  the  painful  truth  —  human  effort  remains 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  save  scarce  fuel.  Walking  to  a  destination 
which  is  only  a  few  blocks  away  accomplishes  three  important 
tasks;  saving  gasoline,  cutting  fuel  costs,  and  providing  exer¬ 
cise.  PiLshing  a  hand  mower  holds  the  ^me  advanta^s^ 
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Energy  proposals  meet 


with  public  disapproval 


ByRUSSBINGMAN 
Astilstant  Managing  Editor 

President  Carter’s  recent  bombshell,  which  fell  in  the  form  of 
rus  revolubonary  energy  proposals,  has  met  with  disapproval  in 
the  fot^  state  area.  Mrs.  Ua  Kungle,  Joplin  Qvil  Defense  Dlrec- 
or  and  energy  officer,  stated  "I  disagree  with  President  Carter, 

I  feel  that  money  should  be  aUocated  for  research  to  find  new 
sources  of  energy,  especially  solar.” 

Solar  energy  has  been  proved  workable,  but  at  the  present 
tune  It  is  too  costly  to  install,  she  said.  “If  Carter  were  to  spend 
money  researching  the  solar  energy  possibilities,  I  believe  that 
the  cost  of  installing  solar  energy  equipment  could  be  brought 
down  to  where  most  people  could  afford  it,”  Kungle  continued 

Surveys  of  area  power  companies  have  shown  that  the  JopUn 
^ea  is  in  no  immediate  danger  of  power  shortages,  although 
Mrs.  Kungle  believes  that  people  in  this  area  should  make  at¬ 
tempts  to  conserve  energy  wherever  possible.  “Turn  lights  off 
when  leaving  a  room,  form  carpools,  install  insulaUon  in  homes, 
turn  heaters  down  at  night,  and  install  weather  stripping  around 
doors  and  windows,”  she  recommended.  "I  don’t  believe  that 
uninsulated  homes  should  be  or  will  be  taxed,  since  they  already 
cost  the  homeowners  money.” 

Carter’s  plans  met  with  varied  opinions  on  the  Missouri 
Southern  campus  also.  A  Chart  survey  showed  that  a  vast 
majority  of  students  strongly  felt  that  Carter’s  plans  were 
unreasonable  and  unworkable.  “Some  of  his  suggestions  may 
apply  to  the  East  coast,  but  in  this  area,  the  whole  thing  is  a  far¬ 
ce,  one  student  stated.  “This  area  has  been  lucky  and  has  not 
experienced  energy  shortages  yet,”  Kungle  said.  “As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  a  representative  from  a  major  gasoline  company 
come  in  and  tell  me  that  stations  in  this  area  can’t  even  sell  the 
gasoline  they  have.” 

Even  with  the  severe  winter  experienced  by  this  area,  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  northeastern  United  States  were 
not  evident  near  Joplin.  “We  encountered  little  or  no  trouble  this 
past  winter,  and  I  don’t  anticipate  problems  of  any  sort  in  the 
near  future,”  Kungle  continued,  “Although  I  would  like  to  see  a 
nuclear  power  plant  go  in  this  area.  It  is  a  clean,  reliable  source 
of  energy,  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  afraid  of  them  in  the  least.” 

Concerning  the  possibilities  of  energy  from  the  Prosperity 
Dam  project,  Kungle  stated,  “There  are  none.  I  don’t  know 
where  people  got  the  idea  that  the  dam  was  to  provide  power, 
but  the  project  will  be  solely  for  the  purpose  of  recreation.” 


Bill  Miller,  an  associate  of  Kungle’s,  .stated  “In  the  future,  wo 
will  need  to  turn  to  the  railroads  more  than  we  have  been.  We 
will  also  have  to  utilize  public  transportation  systems  more  in 
populated  areas.  Joplin,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  may  have  to 
turn  to  the  subway  and  bus  systems,  as  the  larGer  cities  have 
already.” 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  Joplin  area’s  energy  outlook  is 
bright,  and  President  Carter’s  energy  proposals  seem  to  most  to 
be  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  necessity. 

Carter  asks 
automobile  tax 

In  the  last  two  weeks  President  Charter  has  made  many 
seemingly  drastic  proposals  for  energy  conservation,  primarily 
concerning  petroleum.  Carter  proposes  a  tax  on  automobiles, 
beginning  with  1978  models,  which  do  not  average  better  than  15 
miles  per  gallon.  This  proposal  is  supposed  to  deter  Americans 
from  buying  larger,  more  gas-consuming  automobiles.  In  the 
event  this  first  proposal  does  not  succeed  in  performing  the  duty 
it  is  intended  for  Carter  to  suggest  a  five-cent  annual  tax  on 
gasoline,  adding  five-cents  each  year  gas  consumption  is  not 
reduced. 

What  (barter  seems  to  have  overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
America  is  centered  around  the  automobile,  whether  in  produc¬ 
tion  or  in  indirectly  related  businesses.  Any  move  that  would 
depress  the  production  or  lay  off  a  substantial  number  of 
workers  would  undoubtedly  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
“\n.,..  u‘s  economy.  In  the  present  economic  condition  a 
recession  or  depression,  no  matter  how  minor,  could  not  be 
withstood. 

Opinions  of  Carter’s  proposals  vary  greatly.  Expressed  views 
ranged  from,  “He’s  absolutley  crazy!  It’ll  never  work!”  to 
“Maybe  in  a  few  months  we  will  realize  it  was  the  best  thing  to 
do.” 

Many  people  have  already  started  looking  at  smaller  models 
offered  by  auto  manufacturers.  This  is  the  wrong  approach  to 
the  dilemna.  One  should  wait  to  see  if  the  proposals  pass 
Congress.  If  they  do,  the  automobile  manufacturers  will  come 
up  with  different  models  or  improve  on  those  already  in  produc¬ 
tion.  All  the  consumer  can  do  is  sit  and  wait ...  and  hope  for  the 
best. 


Club  seeks  remedy  of  shortage 


While  the  energy  shortage  is  causing  concern  among  most 
Americans,  few  are  actively  engaged  in  finding  a  remedy  to  the 
problem.  However,  this  is  not  so  with  the  Chi  Epsilon  Phi  club  at 
Missouri  Southern.  Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Philip  R.  Whittle, 
associate  professor  of  chemistry,  the  club  is  constructing  an  ex¬ 
perimental  windmill  for  the  production  of  electricity. 

“The  windmill  is  not  the  ordinary  type  which  one  sees  on 
many  farms  in  the  area,”  explains  Whittle.  “It  is  much  shorter, 

26  initiated 
into  society 

Twenty-six  Southern  students  have  been  accepted  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  Omicron  Delta  Epsilon,  the  international  honor  society 
for  economics. 

New  members  are:  Robert  Brothers,  Laurel  Chew ,  Joe  Coom¬ 
bs,  James  Crouch,  Daniel  Hartley,  Barry  Huff,  Marty  Ann  Jef¬ 
fries,  Steve  Junkins,  Judith  Lytle,  Sandra  McCullough,  Jane 
Ranum,  Kenneth  Seifert,  and  Robert  Sheffler  (all  of  Joplin. 
Neosho  students  include:  Jerold  Cox,  Sheila  Roberts,  Robert 
Swank,  and  Sandra  Toler.  From  Carthage  are  Judith  Johnson 
and  Cynthia  Lillard.  Other  new  members  include:  Karen  Karr 
((?arl  Junction),  Qyde  Eppard,  Jr.  ((?arterville),  Michael  Doss 
(Freistatt),  Laurie  Goade  (Granby),  Clarol  Hilton  (Monett), 
Ginger  Knight  (Stark  City),  and  Jerald  Mc(?ord  (Verona). 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  membership  students  must  be  in 
their  junior  or  senior  year,  have  better  than  a  3.0  grade  point 
average,  and  must  have  taken  at  least  twelve  hours  in 
economics  and  finance  courses  with  at  least  a  3.0  GPA. 

Marty  Ann  Jeffries  was  elected  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Southern  (^pter  until  January  of  1978.  First  vice-president  is 
Ginger  Knight,  while  Qyde  Eppard,  Jr.  will  hold  the  office  of 
second  vice-president.  Robert  Brothers  will  serve  as  secretary 
and  Kenneth  Seifert  as  treasurer.  Paul  Johnson  and  (Charles 
Leitle  are  the  faculty  advisors. 


reaching  a  height  of  only  12  feet,  and  instead  of  regular  rotor 
blades,  55  gallon  oil  drums  which  have  been  cut  in  half  and 
wielded  at  different  angles  are  used.  Ck)st  has  been  kept  at  a 
minimum  by  donations  of  time  and  materials.  I  would  say  that 
no  more  than  $60  has  been  spent  on  it.” 

With  work  almost  completed  on  the  structure,  the  club  hopes 
to  have  it  erected  by  the  time  summer  vacation  begins.  Since  its 
first  design  in  1924,  little  work  has  been  accomplished  to  im¬ 
prove  its  performance. 

“The  windmill  will  not  be  used  primarily  as  an  energy  source 
for  the  time  being,”  says  Whittle.  “Our  purpose  is  to  carry  out 
experiments  with  its  design  and  seek  ways  to  improve  it.  So  far, 
it  has  proved  a  most  worthwhile  project  for  the  club.” 
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C  Sgt  TM  A.  Howerton  -  Ann'rican  legion  Scholastic  Ex¬ 
cellence  Award,  the  National  Sojourners  Award. 

C  Sgt  HarT>’  U  Borr>*  -  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II..' 

Cadet  Gregory' S.  Ovist)-  -  OeparUnent  of  the  Am\>’  Superior 
Cadet  Award. 

Cadet  Timoth.v  W.  Reiske  —  Department  of  the  Army 
Superior  Cadet  .Award. 

Cadet  Chriidopher  A.  Demer>-  —  Daughters  of  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  .America  Award. 

Cadet  Jennifer  L.  Allen  —  Resen-e  Officers’  Association 
Award. 


McCreedy  hired 
in  cafeteria 


Doug  McOeedy.  has  recently  accepted  the  position  with 
Prophet  Foods  Company  as  food  manager  in  the  Southern 
cafeteria.  "I  hope  to  make  some  changes  by  next  fall;  change 
the  menus  around  and  add  a  little  more  variety  to  them." 

McCreedy  comes  to  Southern  from  Houston,  Texas,  where  he 
was  food  manager  at  a  hospital  and  food  consultant  to  several 
area  colleges.  He  has  also  served  on  board  passenger  ships  and 
in  wteran’s  hospitals.  In  addition,  he  has  received  training  at 
three  food  manager  schools,  at  various  workshops  and 
seininars,and  general  management  training. 

This  is  McCreedy’s  first  experience  as  a  full  time  manager  for 
a  college  cafeteria.  “I  plan  to  find  out  what  the  students  would 
like  and  then  try  to  fit  this  in  with  our  budget  and  under  the  ter¬ 
ms  of  our  contract  with  the  college.  I  just  haven’t  had  time  these 
two  weeks  I’ve  been  here  to  do  too  much.” 

‘T  h<^  the  changes  I  make  next  fall  will  be  for  the  best.  But, 
we  all  make  mistakes.  I  hope  we  can  do  what’s  best,”  McCreedy 
reported. 


Spanish  take  soccer  tourney 


the  l7»iDaB  of  the  May  Day  celebraUons  of  many 
teesa  chbCtks.  the  foragn  language  department  of  Missouri 
Sa^errw  speesared  a  soccer  tooroament  for  students  in 
SqKBiL  Freoch.  aad  German  dasses. 

Cc  jf  last  week,  the  Spanish  class  of  Dr.  Carney,  under 

ie  rMtoix  of  Jotri  Can^ibelL  was  defeated  W,  bj' the  Spanish 

dW.  coached  by  Ted  Wood  Also  on  Friday,  the 
Gerrs®  jf  Mr.  Bodon.  coached  by  Roger  Marsh, 


defeated  Bodon’s  French  classes  under  the  direction  of  Mike  Ed¬ 
wards,  3-2,  in  overtime. 

Final  round  of  the  tournament  was  held  Monday  between  the 
winning  Spanish  and  German  classes.  In  overtime,  the  Spanish 
defeated  the  Germans,  2-1. 

Dr.  Harder  and  Dr.  Couch  of  the  English  department  and 
Chuck  Valentine  refereed  the  games.  Coaches  for  the  teams 
were  all  present  or  former  players  on  the  Missouri  Southern  soc¬ 
cer  team. 


Combs  interested  in  Cetacea 
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Pathfinders 


BARE  PATCHES  OF  DIRT  mar  the  spring  greenery  on  earn- 


Print 


By  KIM  BLACK 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 

e  of  the  Cptacea.  an  order  including  whales,  por- 
-acipfcEJ*,  has  been  a  srfiject  researched  by  the  noted 
::iKk0SL  Dr.  John  C  Lffly.  Lilly’s  work  and  findings 
rf  icen  c-uoen*ng  cetacean  mtefligence,  in  turn,  interest  Dr. 
x'ag  L  C:rTJt»  flf  }Qaear  Sootfaern’s  psychology  department. 

'Caaparag  bram  to  body  ratios,  the  bottlenose  dolphin’s 
tn^rnm  M  larger  than  mao's,*'  stated  Combs,  “and  the  sperm 
wtiJt  iaa  ±e  largest  brain  on  the  planet.  They’ve  had  these 
iSTE*  arara  5x  M  naDxc  years. '■ 


THESE  BRAINS  ARE  NOT  ONLY  LARGE,  but  are  high 
.  «^3rTp>T  brams  with  more  cerebrum  cortex  than  man 
iski  OxuM  sax:  ejc  that  be  believes  the  cetaceans  endowed 
«-:!r  ^  larger  bram,  sach  as  the  bottlenose  ddphin,  are 
cagfci/e  tf  a  hugh  level  of  caasdoasness  or  intellectual  func- 
ianog. 


jrn  «*  hare  no  workable  definition  for  intelligence  there  is 
iiaxr.  n;  wxy !-:  r^cu^xut  another  form  of  intelligence."  Com- 


bottlenose  even  returned  his  fish  rewards  to  his  trainer  when  he 
grew  tired  of  the  trainer’s  game. 

“I  feel  research  planning  should  be  open  to  all  possibilities. 
Research  must  be  limited  and  methological,”  admitted  Combs, 
“but,  when  working  with  dolphinsrresearoh<.«ould  profit  by 
being  more  intuitive.  Dolphins  really  haven’t  been  given  what  I 
would  call  a  complex  task.  Teaching  dolphins  a  sign  language 
would  be  more  a  measure  of  their  intelligence  than  teaching 
them  to  mimic  English  words,  as  some  researchers  have  done.” 

Dolphin  research  has  gone  too  far  into  the  applied  area,  Com¬ 
bs  said  also.  An  example  of  this  is  the  navy’s  teaching  them  to 
attach  bombs  to  the  bottom  of  ships. 

“If  we  ever  understand  cetaceAn  intelligence  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  them,”  stated  Combs,  “I  believe  they  would  give 
us  a  world-view  difference  from  our  own.  We  would  see  a 
creative,  playful,  more  positively  social  attitude  toward  life.  I 
believe  they  would  give  us  a  richer  awareness  of  life  as  any 
culture  does  when  it  first  emerges.” 


pus.  Although  sidewalks  are  provided,  most  students  ignoit 
them  in  favor  of  a  more  direct  route  between  Heames  Hall 
and  the  College  Union.  ( Chart  photo  by  Steve  Harvey) 


Convocation,  honors  T op  30 
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Top  30  graduates  of  the  1977  class  were  recognized  and  presen¬ 
ted  with  gold  honors  cords  to  be  worn  with  their  academic  robes 
at  commencement  May  20.  Pre.sentation  was  made  at  the  first 
annual  honors  convocation,  held  Tuesday  in  Taylor  Auditorium. 

Those  graduates  honored  include,  by  rank,  Summa  Cum 
Laude:  Stephen  A.  Brietzke,  Joplin;  Mark  A.  Patterson,  Joplin; 
Sarah  Magers,  Joplin;  Cynthia  Troutman,  Joplin;  Pamela  S. 
White,  Sarcoxie;  I^urie  Ann  Goade,  Granby;  Joe  Sue  Glenn, 
Miami,  Okla.;  Samuel  L.  Miller,  Galena,  Kansas;  Paula 
Kamler,  Webb  City;  Pamela  Jean  Caldwell,  Joplin.  Magna  Cum 
Laude;  Larry  J.  Gray,  Seneca;  Mary  Elizabeth  Kemm,  Joplin; 
Michel  Wayne  Bauer,  Joplin;  Sherry  Lyn  Giyer,  Miami,  Okla.; 
Debra  Ann  Gorham,  Joplin;  Karen  Sue  Karr,  Carl  Junction; 
Robert  Joe  Sheffler,  Joplin;  Susan  Elaine  Bollinger,  Joplin; 


'  Jack  Edward  Hill,  Carthage;  Susan  Elaine  Scofield,  WebbQty; 
Howard  Clifford  Hoyt,  Joplin;  Jackina  Lynn  Stark,  WebbQ^: 
Anita  Kaye  Messick,  Carthage;  Jane  Ann  Ranum,  Joplin; 
Cheryl  Ann  Booth,  Neosho;  Catherine  LeFae  Gardner,  Joplin; 
Teresa  Ann  Dougan,  Drexel;  Barbara  Ann  Carter,  Joplin; 
William  E.  Rodgers,  Neosho;  Patrick G.  McOarty, Lilboum. 

Also  honored  were  some  51  “outstanding”  students  chosen  by 
the  heads  of  the  various  academic  areas.  All  honorees  were 
presented  an  awards  certificate  with  a  gold  seal. 

Ray  Minkler,  assistant  professor  of  political  science  offered 
the  invocation,  and  Dr.  Floyd  Belk  awarded  the  certificates. Dr. 
Leon  Billingsly  also  spoke  briefly.  Music  was  provided  by  the 
,  Brass  Choir  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wayne  Harrell. 
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k  Wert  (c  vry.  ^There  ma}  be  a  fundamental  difference  bet- 
2ie  lariWTca!  fanctunag  of  man  and  that  of  the  bot- 
flearjie  fv  axu^kt.  doipluf  can’t  ose  tools  so  they  didn’t 
mmtrm  ^tsxr  brus  solo  a  tool  technology  which  is  the  hallmark 
4f  &e  hessae:  bran  evolfltKo/* 

d»  they  do  «7ib  theae  tag  brains  then  ?  Combs  suggested 
iv  aan^kaotkaJ  porpeaes  they  would  need  a  tremendous 
mtmirj  Also.  tmA  cetaceans  have  an  elaborate  social 
i^Mes  tlud  cay  reqsire  mtenae  brain  (z&age. 

"feaeasrh  has  pren  that  tuottienoae  do  communicate.  Com- 
k  g  -adt » terr;  detertr^jed  whether  they  have  an  ac- 

to.  ly^-a  -ve  jj  an  aodrtory  universe  and  thdr 

trard  15  t-nei  as  fast  as  human  transmissions 
M  Cey  Tjntsi !  abet  to  de*-»>je  Delplanese  yet.  To  have  an 
arttti.  'jt-;  « '4dd  have  t«  use  lymbob  for  abstract  in- 

iorsddaHL*' 


Galbraith  criticizes'^textbook'  views 
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By  KATHY  SENEKER 
Associate  Elditor 

More  criticism  was  leveled  recently  at  the  accepted  “text¬ 
book”  view  of  the  economic  system,  when  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  one  of  the  world’s  leading  economists  lectured  Mon¬ 
day,  April  25,  at  Taylor  Auditorium.  He  presented  another  view 
which  he  said,  “I’ve  been  working  up  over  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  some  of  it  going  back  to  various  aspects  of  personal 
experience.” 

In  his  description  of  the  accepted  view  of  economics, 
Galbraith  said  the  essential  structure  is  one  in  which  in  each  in¬ 
dustry  there  are  a  great  number  of  firms  and  all  are  moderately 
small  in  relation  to  the  total  industry.  The  consumer  has 
soverign  power. 


cost.  It  goes  very  far  to  conceal  from  us  the  way  the  economy 
works.” 

He  went  on,  “The  time  has  come  when  it  is  safer  and  wiser  to 
accept  the  reality ...” 
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GAIJ$RAITH  N(m':D  THE  EXCEPTION,  however,  of  a 
monopoly.  He  explained  that  with  a  firm’s  being  all  alone  In  its 
industry,  or  almost  so,  It  is  possible  to  control  prices  and  produc¬ 
tion  and  to  exercise  a  power  in  their  markets  which  is  not  given 
in  the  accepted  view. 

Galbraith  gave  the  advantages  of  the  accepted  view  including 
'that  it  is  extremly  convenient  to  modem  ecomomic  enterprise. 
But.  he  said,  “This  delusion  that  exists  in  the  economics  has  its 


WHAT  IS  THE  REAL  PICTURE,  he  asked?  “We  must  have  in 
our  mind  a  view  of  the  modem  economy  which  divides  it  more  or 
less  equally  between  a  handful  of  fairly  large  enterprises  and  a 
great  number  of  small  enterprises”.  He  added  that  much  of  our 
understanding  is  that  these  two  must  coexist. 

Galbraith  stressed  the  power  of  the  sector  containing  large  en¬ 
terprises  such  as  General  Motors,  Exxon  and  Ford.  Among 
those  powers  are  price-setting,  its  relationship  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  impact  on  society.  But  he  added  that  a  large  firm 
has  the  tendency  to  diffuse  power  as  operations  became  more 
complicated. 

Touching  on  unions,  he  stated  that  they  have  the  power  to  in¬ 
crease  wages.  I>abor  costs  raise  prices,  so  the  cost  of  living  in¬ 
creases  with  wage  increases. 


“One  can  prevent  inflation  only  by  two  methods, 
tremely  unpleasant,”  he  said.  One  is  having  a  great  dealot 
unemployment  and  the  other  is  direct  intervention 
type  of  wage-price  control  in  the  large  industry  sector.  Most 
countries  in  recent  years  have  moved  to  some  kind  of  direct  in¬ 


tervention.” 

He  mentioned  that  the  new  administration  plans  to  reduce 
unemployment.  Then,  he  went  on,  it  faces  the  choice 
nation  or  some  sort  of  control.  There  are  really 
possibilities,  he  said:  A  good  deal  of  unemployment;  infl^*^ 
price  restraint;  or,  he  smiled,  the  one  now  being  used 
Washington,  “Believe  that  God  is  a  Democrat.” 

“I  am  also  a  Democrat,”  he  added,  “but  my  theology  is"®' 
hopeful  as  that.” 
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SPEAKING  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  of  the  two  econ^ 
sectors  and  government,  he  said,  “These  things  —  the 
for  unemployment  to  be  combined  with  inflation,  incoJ^ 


develop  unequally,  tension  between  industries  and  govei 
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IN  THE  ACCEPTED  VIEW  of  the  economic  system,  he  said, 
unemployment  and  inflation  can  not  coexist,  but  recent  times 
have  disproved  this. 


^  (book 

—  are  important  facts  of  life.”  He  said  that  under  the  ^ 
definition,  or  accepted  view,  none  of  this  can  exist.  The  re 
view  must  be  faced  if  effective  action  is  to  take  place. 
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jchoci  of  Metaphysics 


TV  Chart,  Friday,  May  1, 1177 


By  BARBARA  GLOYTR 

•f  ^  “  Joplin  is  an 

^00  dedicated  to  man  in  the  educa^  of 

instn^on^  cla^  are  held  throughout  the  v^k 
J^opefl  10 1^  The  school  provides  various  public 

^School  of  Met^ysics  was  incorporated  n  1973  as  a  iwi. 
J (rt*nuation.  TVre  are  14  metaphysical  schools  loca^ 
Missoun,  Illinois.  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  ^ 
^  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Schools^f 
^cs  is  Missouri.  Jerry  Rother- 

rodent  and  founder  of  the  schools  in  this  area 

^  Joplin  on  Monday  through 
evenings,  -me  cW  are  continuous  throughout  tS 

,  are  classified:  Beginning.  Advanced.TA(Lm 

^un^rstanding  comes  from  applyng  what  is  lear- 
there  are  18  students  enroUed  at  The  School  of 

^cs  in  Joplin.  The  ages  have  varied  from  17  to  81  There 

for  donations  of  four  dollars  a  week  from  each 
^  Ibis  donation  goes  toward  rent  and  utilities  of  the 
J^at40lN.  Byers. 

^te  are  taught  how  to  have  a  better  memory  of  their 
^  Dreams  ^  evaluated  as  a  method  for  better  un- 
■^gptjini  oneself.  Information  about  one’s  daily  life  and 
r^ement  about  oneself  can  be  found  from  in- 
^tion  o!  dreams.  Dreams  are  mostly  symbols  which  helo 

JJproblems. 

j^ts  are  considered  to  be  similar  to  a  “sixth  sense”, 
^ts  are  taught  how  to  identify  themselves  with  the  con- 
^of  thoughts. 

are  taught  ways  to  recall  their  past  fives.  Rein- 
ideas  help  students  better  understand  their  present 
^  the  present  is  a  result  of  the  past. 

exercises  such  as  meditation  and  the  astral  project  are 
for  concentration.  The  meditative  idea  is  to  con- 
^  turn  (rff  the  physical  senses  and  move  toward  the  sub- 
^Qoos  levels.  From  the  subconscious  levels  one  advances  to 
,i(jritonsdous  and  high  self,  which  is  the  highest  level  of  the 
\  ^ 

'  ^istral  project  is  used  to  turn  off  the  senses  and  step  out  of 
jiody  into  anotiheri  plane  of  existence.  It  is  similar  to 
;  Joining  except  the  person  is  wide  awake  and  under  control  of 
jjjtziatioo. 

i  Qroagh  the  various  ‘  ‘t<»ls”  and  techniques  a  person  is  able  to 

(jtgnriaerstand  himself  and  therefore,  realize  another  per- 
a's  beaut)’ and  value. 

trough  the  School  of  Metaphysics  a  person  may  have  his  life 
rbealth  readings  read.  Both  of  these  services  are  performed 
l■J^(rilarfee. 

Printed  lessons  are  handed  out  at  class  meetings,  and  books 
ft  sometimes  assigned  for  reading.  Students  are  not  graded 
sd  are  allowed  to  work  from  wherever  they  are  to  wherever 
iey  wish  tdgb.  fhe  idea  is  for  each  person  to  be  the  controller  of 
dievement  and  understanding. 
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^rect  experience  to  gu  de  intuition.  One  must  apply  the 
^versal  laws”  as  taught  by  the  school  to  achieve  control  of 
the  mind  and  to  experience  these  truths  directly. 

Various  “tools”  or  methods  are  used  to  free  students  from 
their  physical  senses:  dream  interpretation,  thought 
recognition,  reincarnation  theories,  and  mental  exercises. 

life  readings  are  an  akashic  record  of  one’s  experiences  from 
past  fives.  The  fife  reading  is  able  to  tell  how  these  experiences 
influence  the  present  time  period  of  a  person’s  life. 

One’s  health  aura  is  read  in  the  health  reading.  This  rcord 
gives  a  mental  and  emotional  cause  to  any  physical  disorder  one 
might  have.  The  idea  is  that  one’s  body  health  is  a  result  of  a 
mental  attitude. 

Besides  fife  and  health  readings,  another  service  provided  by 
the  School  of  Metaphysics  is  free  lectures  to  any  group  or 
organization  requesting  one. 


Documentary  features  water  witchery 


By  MARTHA  KUNGLE 
Chart  Staff  Writer 
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INSPIRATION  FOR  THIS  DOCUMENTARY  comes  from  a 
magazme  called  Bittersweet,  which  is  published  by  a  high 
school  journalism  class  in  Lebanon,  Missouri.  Twenty-two 
students  and  their  advisor,  Ellen  Gray  Massey,  work  year  round 
to  produce  the  quarterly  publication.  They  work  through  their 
summer  vacation  not  because  they  have  to,  but  because  they 
want  to.  In  toe  introductory  notes  to  the  magazine  it  says  that 
Bittersweet  “hopes  to  capture  the  lore,  crafts,  tradition  and 
culture  of  the  Ozark  people  and  to  portray  characteristics  of  the 
land  which  have  influenced  their  life  and  development.” 


Sicycling  opens  horizons 


By  COLLEEN  RATCLIFF 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 

Bicyding  is  not  merely  a  pastime  for  children.  Many  people 
Jday  are  realizing  the  important  role  tha^bicycling  can  have  in 
iar lives  —  not  only  as  a  method  toward  better  physical  fitness 
M  also  as  a  sport  that  opens  up  many  new  horizons  and  vistas 
ley  never  dreamed  of. 

Your  bicycle  will  become  one  of  the  best  companions  you 
DOW  as  tc^etoer  you  explore  the  world  about  you.  Astride  your 
aomt,  new  adventures  and  sights  will  unfold  for  your  en- 
*jment.  You  will  be  able  to  develop  resources  and  health  that 
w  never  dreamed  possible,  making  your  fife  fuller  and  more 
ajoyable. 

Cycling  can  take  place  in  the  crowded  city  or  in  the  country, 
iy  riding  during  toe  off-peak  hours  will  give  you  a  new  un- 
of  your  neighborhood  and  your  surrounding 
*^ritory,  while,  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  country  riding 
^  open  up  a  whole  new  world  for  the  city  resident.  The 
of  the  country  becomes  more  invigorating  from  a 
^cle  than  can  be  imagined  when  riding  in  a  car.  A  gently 
breeze  will  tell  you  of  the  patch  of  wild  flowers  while 
^ears  listen  to  the  gurgling  brook  just  around  the  bend, 
^method  of  enjoying  bicycling  with  a  friend  can  be  found  in 
* ‘bicycle  built  for  two”,  also  called  tandem.  “Tandeming” 
up  a  new  horizon  in  cycling  adventure  as  two  work  as  one. 

<  tandem  solves  the  problems  of  duel  bicycling,  such  as  get- 
separated  or  one  rider  getting  behind  the  other.  The 
^er  rider  can  support  the  weaker  one  on  the  uphill  stret- 
J  while  both  can  thrill  in  the  added  speed  and  ease  of  the 
Null  decent. 

J*®ileming  has  many  practical  aspects  and  advantages. 

t^ger,  it  is  easier  for  the  tandem  bicycle  to  be  seen  than 
^ordinary  bicycle.  It  also  takes  up  less  space  on  the  road  than 
^jo^cles  would.  'The  longer  wheelbase  gives  out  a  smoother, 
ride.  Conversation  can  take  place  with  greater  ease  a^ 
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the  riders  don’t  need  to  worry  about  accidently  “running  into 
each  other”.  Also,  the  teamwork  involved  in  tandeming  creates 
the  fun  of  working  together  and  a  feeling  of  close  harmony  that 
supercedes  the  need  for  talking. 

One  particular  joy  of  tandeming  is  sharing  the  great  outdoors 
with  a  blind  friend.  Piloting  a  tandem  with  a  slightless  partner 
can  open  new  doors  you  never  dreamed  of  existing,  along  with 
providing  outdoor  recreation  and  exercise  both  can  enjoy.  The 
blind  crewmate  can  bring  the  surroundings  into  better  focus  for 
the  sighted  captain  due  to  his  awareness  of  happenings  around 
him  through  his  hearing  and  smelling. 


11  am  to  8  pm 
11  am  to  I2mid 


Cafi 


Meat  sold  in  bulk 
Bring  Services  Available 

1516  Joplin  Street 
623-5441 


We  come  now  to 
the  end  of  your 
jeans . . .  and 
where  Levi’s  for 
Feet  begin.  Like 
denim,  Levi’s 
waxhide  leather 
goes  soft  with 
wear.  The  crepe 
sole  cushions 
yours.  Put  on  a 
pair.  Levi’s  for 
Feet.  The  end. 


$32.00 


2720  MAIN  STRfcET 
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Assembling  this  portrayal  through  photographs,  character 
studies,  historical  features  and  conglomerations  of  recipes  and 
home  remedies,  the  students  prepare  the  research,  photography 
and  lay-outs  themselves.  “The  students  of  the  school  do  aU  the 
work  on  the  magazine,”  Phillips  said. 

Bittersweet  is  more  than  just  an  inspiration  for  Phillips’  up¬ 
coming  documentary;  it  is  the  source  for  all  the  material  to  be 
used  in  The  Bittersweet  Ozarks.  “Most  of  the  script  comes  from 
the  magazine  itself,”  he  said. 

EXPOSURE  TO  THE  FILMING  and  production  techniques 
involved  in  the  making  of  this  documentary  “is  an  excellent 
thing  for  the  kids  to  get  to  work  in  this  medium,”  Phillips  said 
knowing  that  a  lot  of  Bittersweet  staff  members  want  to  make 
careers  in  journalism. 

Filming,  which  is  still  underway,  began  late  this  winter  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  hour  long  special  will  be  ready  to  air  this  fall  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  toe  new  prime-time  line-up  on  channel  12.  Phillips  ex¬ 
pects  the  master  tape  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  July. 

In  filming  the  Ozark  documentaries  Phillips  has  found  “never 
the  least  bit  of  problem  in  any  fashion.  The  people  of  the  Ozarks 
are  born  hams.” 

Since  both  Phillips  and  I^e  love  to  travel,  the  making  of  The 
Bittersweet  Ozarks  is  enjoyable  for  them  because  it  includes 
many  excursions  into  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  It’s  “great 
therapy  for  Karl  and  me,”  Phillips  stated  because  “the  people  of 
the  Ozarks  are  so  kind.  ” 

Expressing  toe  belief  that  Ozark  culture  should  be  preserved, 
Phillips  said,  “The  most  important  thing  is  that  so  many 
cultures  have  died  out  because  kids  are  no  longer  interested  in 
it.” 

Comparing  it  to  the  way  other  cultures,  such  as  some  Indian 
cultures,  have  died  out,  Phillips  said,  “No  way  is  this  the  case 
with  toe  Ozarks.  The  culture  is  being  passed  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  old-timers  are  teaching  toe  kids.  Uving  prrof  is 
the  students  who  work  on  the  magazine.  ” 

UNLIKE  TWO  OTHER  Phillips-produced  shows.  Folklore  of 
toe  Ozarks  and  Music  of  the  Mountains,  whose  themes  were 
history  and  Ozark  rhapsodies,  the  central  thread  of  The  Bit¬ 
tersweet  Ozarks  is  where  culture  began— by  the  water.  “Every 
community  in  the  Ozarks  was  settled  near  water,”  Phillips  said. 


"Madwoman"  ending 

A  matinee  performance  of  ‘“The  Madwoman  of  Chaillot,” 
especially  designed  for  the  elderly  and  those  who  cannot  get  out 
in  the  evening,  will  be  presented  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow  in  Taylor 
Auditorium. 

The  department  started  holding  matinees  with  their  last 
production  and  the  response  was  good.  According  to  Milton 
Brietzke,  director  of  theatre,  “From  our  first  experience,  so 
many  people  have  expressed  their  gratitude  in  being  able  to  see 
something  they  wouldn’t  normally  be  able  to  see.” 

The  department  has  sent  invitations  to  senior  citizen  clubs  and 
nursing  homes  in  Joplin  and  the  surrounding  area. 


Vets  note  changes 

Veterans  and  eligible  dependents  who  plan  to  enroll  in 
workshops  and  short  courses  during  toe  summer  semester  will 
qualify  for  an  increase  in  educational  benefits  for  the  duration  of 
toe  course.  This  change  is  due  to  the  increased  weekly  contact 
hours  of  toe  courses. 

However,  toe  educational  benefits  will  apply  only  during  the 
time  that  the  courses  are  in  progress.  Students  receiving 
educational  benefits  who  plan  to  enroll  in  a  summer  workshop  or 
shortcourse  should  contact  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office  in  room 
102  of  toe  College  Union. 
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A  L  EXAMINATION  S  C  H  E  D  IJ  T.  E 


and  18 


Three  days  have  been  set  aside  for  final  examinations.  There  will  be  no  regular 
classes  in  session  during  the  three-day  period.  One  hogr  and  forty  minutes  has  been' 
allowed  for  each  examination  period  with  twenty  minutes  provided  between  periods.  Ex¬ 
aminations  are  to  be  taken  in  the  same  room  where  classes  are  held  during  the  regular 
term,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

NOTE;  If  any  student  finds  he/she  has  four  examinations  in  one  day,  he/she  should 
contact  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  for  permission  to  shift  one  examination. 


MONDAY,  MAY  16.  1977 


EXAM  SCHEDUIE 


Classes  meeting  on  TTh,  betweei^8:00  and  9:00  a.ra .  8'^  9*40  i 

Classes  meeting  on  MWF/Daily,  between  9:00  and  10:00  a.m.  .  .  .  .  .  ’  .  10-00-11-40  a  ra 

Classes  meeting  on  MWF/Daily  between  11;00  and  12:00  Noon . ! .  ]  12-00-  1-40  p’m’ 

Classes  meeting  on  TTh  between  12:00  and  1:00  p.m . .****  2-00-  3 **40  p'm* 

Classes  meeting  on  MWF/Daily,  between  2:00  and  3:00  p.m.  4-00-  5*40  pm* 


TUESDAY.  MAY  17.  1977 

Classes  meeting  on  MWF/Daily,  between  8:00  and  9:00  a.m.  ....' .  g-OO-  9-40  a  m 

Classes  meeting  on  TTh,  between  10:00  and  11:00  a.m . 10-00-11^0  a  m* 

Classes  meeting  on  MWF/Daily,  between  12:00  and  1:00  p.m.  ..!!!!!.!  12:00-  1*40  pm* 

Classes  meeting  on  TTh,  between  1:00  and  2:00  p.m . *.!!*.!!  2-00-  3*40  p  m* 

Classes  me.e±ing  on  TTh,  between  2:00  and  3:00  p.m . 4:00-  5*40  p  m* 


MAY  18.  1977 

Classes  meeting  on  TTh,  between  9:00  and  10:00  a.m .  8-00-  9*40  a  m 

Classes  meeting  on  MWF/Daily,  between  10:00  and  11:00  a.ra*. *  1 ! ! ! !  1 . *  10:00-11*40  a  m* 

Classes  meeting  on  TTh,  between  11:00  and  12:00  Noon  . *..’*.  12;00-  1:40  p.m* 

Classes  meeting  on  MWF/Daily,  between  1;00  and  2:00  p.m .  2*00-  3-40  p  m* 

Classes  meeting  on  MWF/Daily/TTh,  between  3:00  and  4:00  p.m . *.  4^00-  5:40  p!m*. 

L.y.  g  N I N  fi  division 

Evening  division  instructors  will  administer  final  examinations  on  the  following  dates: 

Monday  Evening  classes  and  Monday- Wednesday  classes  -  Monday,  May  16 
Tuesday  Evening  classes  and  Tuesday-Thursday  classes  -  Tuesday,  May  17 
Wednesday  Evening  classes  -  Wednesday,  May  11 
Thursday  Evening  classes  -  Thursday,  May  12 

LY.£,N  I  N  C  BOOKSTORE  H  0  U  R 

Please  Inform  your  classes  that  the  College  Union  Bookstore  will  be  open  for  evening 
division  students  fiMLX  fro™  6:00  to  8:30  p.m.,  May'll,  12,  16,  and  17  to  check  in  books. 
Enphasize  that  each  student  must  clear  with  the  Bookstore  and  Library  before  grades  will 
be  lesvied,  _ 


Mil)  i  \rr, 


\)resh  gamers  honor 

.  ^  and  Url  Harwon  was  named  MVp  n 

.  NOW  Jersey.  P™?rr„’saylh»l  every  individual  on  ihou.  ' 


Terri  Dresh,  a  senior  P.E.  "“*°'/,'T„^,'JJ^ear' at  Che  lWr<* 
was  named  OutsUndlng  Female  ""'^  starring  In  tennis 

IniUs. 

Tm^oeed  by  outgoi^  ^UdeUc  Disbar  Mas  « 
banquet  recognized  ‘  .  Players  were  In¬ 
tercollegiate  sports  at  Missou  ^nd  awards  were  made  to 

troduced  by  their  respective  coac^s.i^n  introduced 

outstanding  individuals  in^^ch  regents  and 

guests,  administrators,  members  of  the  Doa 
press  members.  uniipvball  and  softball 

Coach  Gerry  Albins,  who  heads  outstanding  In- 

programs.  introduced  her  ^.  a^j^nding  Senior  of  the 

Sividuals.  Debbie  Phillips  was  named  Outetondlng^ 
volleyball  team,  Undy  Binns  was  Valuable 

proved  performer,  and  ^rb  com- 

Player  status.  Volleyball  posted  a  2(V-11 

petition  last  fall.  ^  j  ^^e  most  im- 

In  softball.  Kathy  Pearcy  received  the  awara  lo 


ewnnt  and  Ijori  Hanson  was  named  MVp  . 

STn  to’oay  IhoC  every  individual  on 

“‘“when's  Alhlellc  '"‘'“leew 

.TlTliskelbnll  team,  which  ahe  coache,.  N,to7^ 
rie  Kuklenlr.  were  named  aa  dual  reciplenla  o(V>^ 
Player  Awaril,  and  Dreah  received  ^ec»^„^^ 
siding  Senior.  No  award  waa  made  lor  aa  o*>  hi 
S:il  a« ‘he  aquad  membra  leu  no  aiagie 

St  mneh  better  than  anyone  ete  Hli, 

"Better  because  we  want  to  be,  was  the  lean,', 
id  the  sca.son  with  aa  13-15  record  and  a  third  pS;*tia 
I  M.UW  tourney.  Coach  Beard  lelt  the  team  lacM  jS! 
JSSiu^ainLsouthernioinedtheCSIC. 

Playerioach  Terri  Dreah  awarded  Kim  Cunmi„^ 
improved  Award  for  tenliis,  and  Coach  Beard  aw.^'^S 
Sp  honors  and  Outstanding  senior  rec^„ltlo„. 

ceoted  a  check  for  »300  from  the  l-ionbackere  to  defray 
”Lndine  the  tennis  team  tothe  Sute  Tourney.  Thei^fc 

■"-w< 


o7S°ng  the  tennis  team  lo  me  .vuue  r  oumey.  Thefe'" 
?ual  competition,  was  faer^  with  the  prospect  ol  ,taZ 

from  the  tourney  due  to  lack  of  funds.  It 

fPiSpeed  strong  point  in  track 
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Southern  tracksters  compete 


By  STAN  HERRIN 

Speed  is  the  strong  point  of  Lion  track  this  year,  accor 
Coach  Ron  Ellis.  „i/i  irniQ  “Sneed  is 

“Our  strength  is  in  our  running  events,  saidElUs.  ^  pe 

our  strength.  We  have  no  distonce  people  •  . 

Southern  has  sent  9  or  10  tracksters  ^  each  relay^  Each 
ticipant  must  qualify  before  he  can  . 

enUre  track  team  is  not  allowed  to  compete 
every  member  wiU  be  aUowed  to  travel  to  the  School  of  the 

‘^'^“i^ithersonwona.Warrenaburg^^^ 

time  of  46.5  seconds  and  the  team  of  Doug 
Howerton.  Stan  BuUer.  and  Featherson  ran  second,  accor^ng  to 
Ellis,  with  a  time  1.30.97  in  the  880-yard  realy.  Durlwm,  Hower¬ 
ton,  Featherson  and  Bob  Richmond  were  fourth  in  the  440-yard 
relays.  Wes  Beckham  copped  fourth  place  in  the  long  Jump  with 
a  leap  of  21.975  feet  followed  closely  by  Vincent  Featherson  wiUi 
a  jump  of  21.95  feet,  Beckham  also  cleared  13.6  feet  in  pole 
Vaulting. 

“This  is  the  first  year  we’ve  had  a  number  of  tracksters,  said 
Ellis.  “We  have  some  good,  hard  workers  that  perform  real 


CSIC  tourney  set 

Youth,  potential,  and  a  9-9  record  will  accompany  the 
women’s  softball  tearti  into  the  CSIC  tournament  tomorrow,  ac¬ 
cording  to  coach  Gerry  Albins. 

Some  of  the  powerhouses  in  the  tournament  are  Ft.  Hayes 
College  and  Pittsburg  University,  according  to  Albins,  who 
hopes  to  fnish  fourth  in  the  tournament. 

“Our  biggest  problem  is  our  errors.”  said  Albins.  “I’ll  bet 
we’ve  had  90  errors  so  far  this  season.  I  know  we  average  five 
errors  a  game.”  Kathy  Pearcy  and  Karen  Gordon  have  the  least 
amount  of  errors  with  one  and  four  for  the  season  respectively. 

Uading  in  other  categories:  Lori  Hansen,  23  runs  scored, 
Martha  Carr,  20  RBIs,  Hansen  and  Carr,  eight  stolen  bases 
apiece,  Lorree  Knoll,  batting  .365,  and  Barb  Uwson,  fielding 
.770.  “Many  of  our  players  are  leading  in  certain  categories  in 
the  CSIC.”  said  Albins. 

“They’ve  got  a  great  deal  of  potential.”  said  Albins.  “You 
wouldn’t  believe  it,  but  there  is  nobody  on  the  team  that  is  really 
lousy. ...I  don’t  know.  Maybe  one  of  the  problems  is  our  too  non¬ 
chalant  attitude.  We’re  not  intent  enough.  But  these  girls  believe 
in  having  a  lot  of  fun.” 

Another  problem  is  the  pitching,  according  to  Albins. 
Southern  has  only  two  pitchers  this  year,  Chris  Jursch  and  Patty 
Mausen.  “If  we  had  the  pitching,  we’d  probably  be  on  top.”  said 
Albins.  “But  they  do  what  they  can  on  what  they  got.” 


Events  that  Southern  is  strong  in,  according  to  Ellu 
the  reUys  (the  mile,  the  MO  and  the  880),  the  loo 
220  the  MO,  pole  vaulting,  triple  jump  and  the  long 
Sd  of  a  team,  as  an  football  or  basketbaU,  traci®'^^  ' 
dividual  sport,"  said  Ellis.  "Very  few  teams  have  a 
track  team.”  .  ,  .  u  ' 

Southern’s  opponents  include  such  powerhouses  as  Pituj. 
State  Ft  Hays  and  Central  Missouri  State.  Also  Inclutj^ 
MIAA  schools  such  as  Southwest  Missouri  State,  and  Notth^ 
Missouri  State.  Southern  has  not  won  any  relays  as  of  Apni^ 


KAYLA  SILL 


Tennis  team  wraps  up  season  0-9-1 


Whtie  the  men’s  tennis  this  year  at  Southem-was  not  suc- 
ce«fcl  m  its  vin-kw  record,  finishing  witha  record  of  0-9-1,  cer¬ 
tain  (*jectJTe*  were  accomplished,  according  to  Coach  Harold 
Cooper. 


“We  were  without  a  coach,  and  the  program  was  in  danger  of 
being  suspended  for  this  year,”  said  Cooper.  “But  we  managed 
to  have  a  season  which,  while  not  successful  in  wins  and  losses, 
was  successful  insofar  as  we  accomplished  keeping  the  program 


Recruits  sign  with  Southern 


Several  reerwts  have  signed  with  S<xjthetn  for  soccer  and 
(Mtull  the  cmonn  fall  season. 

Kert  Borthoider.  an  aU<onference  striker  from  SmitivCotton 
HMgb  Sch«4  in  SedaUa  will  Join  Coach  Hal  Bodon’s  soccer 
program  thu  fall 

rXfer«-^e  Md  deia«re  end  Mike  Petet  from  DeQueen  High 
Sehaji.  DeilMttn.  Arfeanaas.  has  signed  with  Uon  football  for 
tins  faU  Petet,  iii-dutrtot  in  f«AhaU,  also  participates  in  the 
track  program  throwing  the  discus,  shot  put,  high  jump  and 
relays 

Hare^ker  Oirls  ^Aertander  from  Marshfield  High  School, 


Marshfield,  will  contend  for  the  kicking  position  this  fall.  Among 
other  honors,  Oberlander  has  kicked  43,44,  and  45  yard  field 
goals,  and  scored  25  consecutive  extra  points.  He  was  also  selec¬ 
ted  all-conference  in  baseball. 

Signing  a  letter  of  Intent  was  Roger  Hoenes  of  Palmyra  High 
School  for  football.  Hoenes  was  all-district  as  a  tight  end  as  well 
as  all-state  in  high  hurdles. 

John  McAllister  of  I^ebanon  High  School,  I^ebanon,  an  All- 
Ozarkian  district  running  back,  has  the  potential,  according  to 
coach  Don  Gaddis,  to  play  with  Southern’s  veer  offense.  He  has 
also  signed  for  the  fall  program. 


going  and, maintained  an  ‘esprit  de  corps,’  good  sportsmanship, 
and  tennis  etiquette.” 

Steve  GoUhoffer,  Jim  Graham,  and  Eddie  Peck,  ranked  num¬ 
bers  one,  two,  and  five  respectively,  withdrew  from  the 
program  on  April  18.  Cooper  declined  to  comment  on  the  action. 

GoUhoffer  said,  “I  think  it  was  unfair  —  a  lot  of  people  said  I 
didn’t  do  anything  ...  Then  we’ve  got  to  blame  the  school  for  not 
getting  a  coach.”  Peck  had  this  statement;  “I  would  like  to  see  a 
coach  next  year  who  is  more  interested  in  the  team  than  himself 
and  his  own  morals. 

Said  Graham:  “It’s  a  shame  since  it’s  a  varsity  sport  they 
can’t  get  a  varsity  coach ...  he  suspended  us  for  our  conduct  on 
the  court  —  two  days  before  drop  day.  I  asked  him  ‘If  I  stayed 
on,  would  there  he  any  chance  for  me  to  play?’  And  he  just  said 
‘We’ll  have  to  see.’  I  couldn’t  take  the  chance  of  getting  an  ‘F’  so 
I  just  dropped.”  The  three  men  were  suspended  for  allegedly 
using  profanity  on  the  court  during  a  match. 

Next  year  Is  a  question  mark,  according  to  Cooper.  “I  don’t 
know  what  plans  will  be  for  next  year.  It  depends  on  what  funds 
are  available,  and  who  in  the  P.E.  department  will  coach  it.” 


Ladies  drop  only  one 

Finishing  the  regular  spring  season  with  a  9-1 
women’s  tennis  team  competes  in  the  MAIAW  | 

weekend  at  William  Jewel  College  in  liberty.  Under 
tion  of  Terri  Dresh,  senior  player-coach,  the  Lady  UonsdrrjF  ^ 
on  match  the  whole  season,  to  Drury,  5-4.  , 

“We  played  as  a  team,  not  individuals,  the  whole  i 
commented  Dresh,  “In  every  one  of  our  close 
always  came  through  when  it  was  needed.”  The 
Kayla  Sill’s  performance  against  Missouri  Western, 
doubles  team  effort  of  Dee  Kassab  and  Kim  Cummings  ag 
Southwest  Baptist.  ^ 
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Come  Together 

Pint  imoklng  accetiorlet.  inctnst, 
poittrt,  t-thirtt,  jtwtiry,  and 
watar  bada. 

723  Joplin  St. 
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OUTfITTEW S 


Quality  Lightweight  Camping  Gea 

Specializing  in 
backpacking  equipment 
Hoirs:  12:00-8:00,  M-F; 
9:00-5:00;  Sit. 

805  MAIDEN  lANE  623-2446 


open  8:30-6:00  Mon.  thru 
Rimember  Mother  on 

Howsmon’s 
Offlee  Snppb 

Priitlig,  Dill  PriciidH 
Driltiig  8  Schiil  Sigphti 

Phoni  623-7232 

531  Mill  Stmt  liplM* 


